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monastic and matrimonial systems, and special form of government are all 
highly interesting matters to which reference is often made in the book; but 
the reader gets only the most fragmentary conception of them. They can be 
understood only through a comprehension of the effect of the physical character 
of Tibet upon the life of the people; and only the vaguest hint of any such 
relationship is to be found in the work. 

In reading the account of Hedin's splendid courage and persistence, one's 
thoughts naturally turn to other explorers who have been noted for the same 
qualities. During the past century no one, perhaps, except Livingstone, has sur- 
passed Hedin in these respects. Both must be highly honored for what they 
have accomplished in the face of tremendous difficulty. Yet there is a wide 
difference in the value and permanence of the results obtained. The difference 
is due apparently to the motive with which the explorations of each were under- 
taken. Three great motives have prompted travellers: First, the altruistic mo- 
tive which kept Livingstone at his task till the bitter end, and caused him 
deliberately to set aside honor and his own ease for the sake of the oppressed 
natives of Africa. Second, the love of science. It was this which animated 
Darwin, and caused him to write the famous "Voyage of the Beagle." Finally 
we have the personal motive, pure love of adventure and the desire to be the 
first to explore new lands. Hedin's volumes are preeminently typical of this 
last motive. It is not the purpose of this review to compare the work of Hedin 
with that of other travellers, but any attempt to estimate the value and per- 
manence of his work inevitably leads to a consideration of the effect which an 
explorer's purpose exerts upon his results. Ellsworth Huntington. 

Landeskunde von Chile. Aus dem Nachlass von Dr. Med. Carl Martin, 
Puerto Montt (Chile). Fur den Druck durch gesehen von Prof. Dr. P. 
Stange in Erfurt. Mit einem Lebensumriss und einem Portrait des Verfas- 
sers, 73 Abbildungen auf 36 Tafeler und einer Karte von Chile. Publikatiou 
des Geographischen Institutes der Universitat Jena. Verlag von L. Fried- 
richsen & Co., Hamburg, 1909. 

The author of this valuable book was one of those Germans, more numerous 
a generation ago than nowadays, who left their country in search of the un- 
known and on that search took root in a foreign soil, and there helped to develop 
their adopted country and to supply the rest of the world with contributions to 
its knowledge of their new homes. A physician by profession, Dr. Martin had 
nevertheless the true geographical instinct which, aided by his travels, enabled 
him to leave us, as the result of forty years spent in the trans-Andean republic, 
this monograph upon which a professional geographer could hardly have im- 
proved. Like most of us, Dr. Martin sees the greatest geographical problem of 
the country in its extraordinary extension through 40 degrees of latitude with a 
width in places no larger than the distance New York — Boston. Yet the unity 
of the nation does not seem jeopardized by it. With the exception of the northern- 
most provinces which have been under Chilean government for a short time 
only, and whose physiographic conditions, too, differ notably from the country 
south of the desert region, the population is entirely one, in spite of the admixture 
of foreign blood. There is an interesting resemblance between the 13 colonies 
before the American War of Independence, and Chile, in their being shut in 
between the ocean on one side and a mountain barrier on the other, and the 
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unifying effects of the location seem to be the same. On the other hand, Argen- 
tina resembles French Canada in its physiographic aspects and political expansion 
over the Hinterland, which results in a much lesser hold on the soil. 

The great longitudinal valley is the heart of the country; its inhabitants are 
almost exclusively Chilean, the majority of the foreigners live in the seaports, but 
their number is insignificant in proportion to the whole population. The natives, 
although more numerous even than the foreigners, are of no account. Thus the 
bulk of the population is entirely Spanish. It descends from colonists from 
northern Spain, mixed with later immigrants from Northern and Western Eu- 
lope, which gives it, in respect of the sturdiness and energy of the race, an 
ennimous advantage over Argentina, whose founders came from southern Spain, 
and whose immigrants hail mostly from Italy and the south and east of Europe. 

Socially the English-speaking foreigners are most conspicuous, while the 
Germans, similar to those of the Middle West in the United States, are mostly 
peasants who have cleared the forests and settled on their own farms. They 
form colonists of pioneers in the wilderness, especially in Llanquihue, and, a rare 
case in the New World, they have preserved their language in spite of their 
loyalty to the new country, while the English either intermarry with the Spaniards 
or return to the old country after having acquired a fortune. Other nationalities 
are not worth mentioning; those of southern Europe generally associate with the 
natives; those of northern Europe — including, curiously enough, the Czechs — 
associate with the Germans. In all, the combined number of foreigners is 
about i per cent, of the total population. 

The country has free public schools and all kinds of higher institutions of 
learning. The separation of Church and State is a fundamental principle of the 
Constitution ; yet the Roman Catholic Church is, to a certain degree, protected 
by the State. It is a continuous source of trouble in the extreme North where 
the priests are still appointed by the Peruvian bishop as in the old times, and 
thus keep Peruvian sympathies alive in the conquered provinces. 

Valparaiso is the leading commercial city, not on account of its harbor, which 
is open to the dangerous north and northwest winds, but on account of its near- 
ness to Santiago which, controlling the paths across the mountains, was an 
important center even in Ihca times. The harbor of Aninteros near by is much 
safer, but as the capital for its development is at Valparaiso, the commercial and 
financial center, there is little probability that such a scheme will ever be seri- 
ously considered. The intellectual center, on the other hand, is Santiago, and 
Conception is the railway center. Chile needs railroads to connect its widely 
distant provinces, and thus a large percentage of its lines, while they do not pay 
and probably never will, are run by the government as a means of unification 
for the country and nation. The backbone of the system is the line along the 
central valley from Valparaiso to Puerto Montt, where it connects with a steam- 
boat line to Cape Horn. Numerous smaller steamboat companies keep up a 
lively traffic along the coast. But not before the completion of the trans-Andean 
Railroad and the Panama Canal will the national resources of the country be 
fully developed. The larger part of the 777 pages is given to a vivid descrip- 
tion of these wonderful resources. Numerous illustrations, half tones and colored 
plates aid the text in describing the character of the landscape. A very fine 
map, two indexes, and an extensive bibliography bear testimony to the thorough- 
ness with which the volume was prepared. It is a pity that the author did not 
live to see it finished. Martha K. Genthe. 



